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selves, but are obliged to commit it to the care of strangers.
Dumoutier reports almost the same custom. He adds that
when the child reaches the age often the jar is taken down and
thrown into the current of a river. Sometimes, but very rarely,
the mother, to be certain of rearing her child, must eat a
portion of the afterbirth*1
The people of Laos in Indo-China never consider the
afterbirth as useless or throw it away in any corner: they
believe that it remains in sympathetic connection with the
individual, and according to its treatment will influence his
lot in various ways. Attached to the highest branch of a tree
in the courtyard, it becomes the prey of beneficent spirits, who
will prepare for the child a happy life. Buried in the garden,
it will secure the fidelity of the child to the house in which he
was born : he will never leave it. Buried under the house-
ladder it will, oddly enough, secure the child from pains in his
stomach.8
Among the Looboos of Sumatra, the afterbirth is washed
in water and put in a new rice-pot, which is then closed with
a piece of white kain (?) and buried under the house. A
stone is put over the spot to mark it. If the child cries, they
think that ants have made their way into the rice-pot and
are biting the afterbirth ; so they pour hot water on the ground
over the buried pot in order to drive the ants away.3 Among
the Kooboos, a primitive aboriginal tribe of South-Eastern
Sumatra, the natal fluid (amnii liquor), the navel-string, the
afterbirth, and the blood, are regarded as in a way companions
of the newly-born child, and above all a great vital power is
ascribed to the navel-string and afterbirth ; because they are
looked upon as brothers or sisters of the infant, and though
their bodies have not come to perfection, yet their soul and
spirit are just as normal as those of the child and indeed have
reached a much higher stage of development. The navel-
string and afterbirth visit the man who was born with them
thrice a day and thrice by night till his death, or they hover
near him. They are the good spirits, a sort of guardian angel
1  P,   Giran,   Magie   et   Religion     Soci&tt d*Anthropologie de JParis, vi.
Annamites (Paris, 1912), pp. no sq.       (Paris, 1912) p. 473.
2  G.    Maupetit,    " Mceurs    Lao-
tennes," in Bulletins *t Memoires de la        * J. Kreemer, op, cit. p. 314.